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MUNICIPAL ART 

In Chicago municipal art is as yet a mere name. The absence of 
art in our city is as undeniable and as unenviable as the presence of 
smoke. In both respects the dawn of improvement is at hand, the 
sky is visibly lightening. Indeed, the restraining of that same smoke 
nuisance might be considered a part of municipal art, since all that 
tends to the beautifying of the cit)' is its province; so might the pav- 
ing and cleaning of streets, the laying out of parks, the restriction of 
the height of buildings, the proper lighting and labeling of our thor- 
oughfares. But after all these things do the Gentiles seek. Let us 
consider rather those which only the children of light — only idealists 
and artists as yet have seriously at heart — the adornment of our city 
by works of art, and the elimination from it of unnecessary ugliness. 

Is it necessary to plead the educational and financial value of 
beauty? Think what lessons the youth of Paris must unconsciously 
learn from the statues of great men that fairly .crowd their streets, 
each in the garb of his age, each having upon his pedestal a record of 
his deeds or an inspiring sentence of his utterance. They cannot 
help being familiar with the costumes, the manners, the achievements 
of days gone by. There are before them the heroes, the thinkers, the 
saints of their land. There is the Pantheon, a Valhalla of national 
legend, with Joan of Arc and St. Louis depicted upon its walls; 
there is the City Hall, an enchanting piece of architecture, placed 
amidst harmonious surroundings, Fremiet's superb Torchbearers stand- 
ing guard at its gates, historical paintings adorning its walls, statues 
like the touching one to the Glorious Vanquished rising within them. 

Our City Hall's decorations, when I last entered it, were peanut 
shells and tobacco juice. 

There is the Palace of Justice, bearing the names of the mighty 
makers of French law — Julius Caesar, Charlemagne, St. Louis, Napo- 
leon — demi-gods almost. 

Our Courthouse has inscribed upon it the names of the Germans 
or the Irishmen who happened to be in the City Council when it was 
built. 

As for the financial side, it has paid Paris well to be a beautiful 
city. That is what brings strangers there, and strangers spend money, 
and her merchants prosper. You hear Americans comment on the 
lack of certain conveniences, rapid transportation,, baths, heated 
houses, electric lights, elevators and many labor-saving devices. It 
does lack those material comforts. In that line it is poorer than Chi- 
cago. And yet people keep on going there. And yet people do not 
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come to Chicago. Americans even are known to go to Paris in large 
numbers. Too often they fall under the city's charm, and remain 
long years. It looks as if Americans — ingenious, mechanical, sordid, 
unimaginative Americans — chose beauty rather than those material 
things to which they are deemed so attached. Not only foreigners, 
but Frenchmen, come there from all parts of France, because, while 
life is more expensive than in the provinces, they get more pleasure 
out of it. And I do not speak of pleasures that have to be paid for; 
every great city furnishes those at a lower or higher rate. I speak of 
the delight of the eye in the ordered beauty of the city; superb mon- 
uments, famous art galleries, noble palaces and churches, a clear, 
green, winding river — not an open sewer — spanned by two-score and 
ten fine bridges; parks where almost the leaves on the trees are num- 
bered, such jealous care is taken of them; I speak of street pageants 
and illuminations, which are free to the poorest comer. And no one 
who has once had them is willing to do without them. 

These are some of the means by which Paris wins the hearts of 
her own children and of the strangers within her gates. They may 
in part account for that enduring affection she inspires in so many 
American artists, to the frequent irritation of his uncomprehending 
countrymen. France has in her own common phrase recognized art 
"to be of public utility," and verily she has reaped her reward. Turn 
to our own country. What are our most beautiful cities? New York 
and Washington, are they not? And, like Paris, those two towns are 
attracting to themselves that contingent which is able to live where 
it pleases. People come to Chicago for business, because they have 
to. People go to New York and Washington because they wish to. 
Think of just a few Chicago families who have deserted us. Leiter, 
Armour, Yerkes, Ellsworth are among the first names that come to 
mind, but every one can add to them, and every one knows of other 
wealthy people who are wavering on the brink of emigration. Now, 
from a purely business point of view is it hot worth while making our 
city attractive to people who have money to spend? 

New York and Washington — I believe also Boston and Philadel- 
phia — have each a municipal art society. We hope also to have one 
in Chicago. What can it do for a city? In New York it has influ- 
enced legislation to the extent that many cities of the State are now 
allowed to appropriate sums varying according to the population for 
expenditure on works of art. It has several times rejected gifts of 
statuary as not being up to the artistic standards required by the dig- 
nity of a great city. Other times it has objected to their location in 
unsuitable surroundings. It was the Municipal Art Society that 
offered a prize for the best scheme of mural decoration of the new 
Criminal Courts building and raised the money to pay for Simmons' 
fine painting, thus enriching the city and stimulating interest in the 
general subject of mural painting. Its latest activity has been the 
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offering of a prize for the best design for a drinking fountain which 
could be carried out at small expense and in large numbers, so as to 
be placed in many different parts of the city. Another prize was 
offered for an ornamental bronze standard, something like the famous 
ones in front of St. Mark's, Venice, to be placed before the City Hall, 
and obviate the use of an unsightly flat pole which now protrudes 
from its pretty old-fashioned cupola. After all, nothing it has done 
or can do is as valuable as the intelligent discussion it arouses and the 
right direction it gives to local pride. 

Brussels has in the Societe de l'CEuvre the most ambitious and 
progressive of municipal art organizations. Indeed, its sphere has 
extended far beyond the gates of the gay little Belgian capital. 
Nearly every town and county council in Belgium is now affiliated 
with this society, born not three years ago, consults with it — usually 
taking its advice, however unpalatable — and appropriates money for its 
uses. It has held competitions with liberal prizes offered for designs 
to replace ugly electric lights, street signs, letter boxes, and so on. 
It is consulted on decorations for public festivities; its committees 
keep a keen eye on building, rebuilding, opening of new streets, new 
trolley or telegraph lines, and the repair or removal of historic monu- 
ments. It presents reports on such subjects to the authorities and to 
the public, molds opinion, and is wielding extraordinary influence. 

A rather amusing performance of the Societe de l'CEuvre was 
offering a prize for the most artistically decorated shop. This roused 
great emulation, and some elaborate structures in plaster, as well as 
gay pictures and mottoes, blossomed out over the frontage of business 
buildings. A high-class bakery carried off the award, with a painted, 
panel representing Ceres and other decorations of wheat sheaves, pop- 
pies, ribbands and the like, and over the door, suspended from orna- 
mental ironwork, the quaint, graceful, long-handled shovel used by 
Belgian bakers in their ovens. I know of but one instance in Chicago 
of external painting on a shop — the Scotch Woolen House, which it 
barred and lined and checked across in black and red until it looks 
like a mammoth plaid shawl. And in lieu of the ornamental street 
names our Belgian friends indulge in, we can only show corners where 
an enterprising department store has placed two labels at an angle, 
"This is North Clark Street" on one side; "This is Belmont Avenue" 
on the other, and beneath, the far more important statement, "The 
Universe is at the corner of Blank and Blank Streets, and is the best 
place in town to buy ice-boxes," or something to that effect. 

It will be a long time before we shall have reached the point of 
the Societe de l'CEuvre. Yet there are improvements we might 
tackle. Some three months ago we held a jubilee. We had con- 
cluded a successful war, many of the men who had distinguished 
themselves in its conduct were to be our guests, the President of the 
United States lent his presence, and a grand parade of soldiers and 
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sailors was planned for our festival. Never was there a more fitting 
occasion for the city to bedeck itself. Therefore we put up fifteen 
flimsy arches made of frame and canvas, painted with a lack of skill 
and poverty of invention that no middling good theater would tolerate 
in its scene painting. Kind Boreas removed three of them for us. 
No sculptor or architect was concerned in their erection; no single 
artist was consulted by the committee which undertook the decoration 
of our streets with cheerful self-confidence, and the result may be 
classed with the portals of the Bearded Lady's home or the entrance 
to the Grotto of Beauty at a country show. 

When New York celebrated the centennial of Washington's inau- 
guration as President, her best architects were asked to design 
triumphal arches that could be put up cheaply in temporary materials, 
and they did. They did not have as many arches as we had, but the 
few were objects of beauty. Hardenbergh's arch was much admired, 
and of Stanford White's the New Yorkers became so enamored that 
they decided on perpetuating it. It now stands in marble at the foot 
of Fifth Avenue, a memorial of that day of rejoicing, and not the 
least attractive of the monuments that lend charm to the city's streets. 
About a year ago Princeton University celebrated its expansion from a 
college into a large institution of learning. It also desired an arch. 
Professor Frothingham furnished the dimensions of one of the finest 
old Roman arches, that of Trajan at Benevento, and they were fol- 
lowed so successfully that Princeton also now desires to retain her 
temporary monument in permanent form. This touches us closely, 
for the molds of that very arch of Trajan were taken and paid for 
jointly by Princeton University, the American School at Athens and 
the Art Institute of Chicago. So that we had at hand as fine mate- 
rial as could be desired, but lacked the sense to use it. 

After all, we learn from our mistakes. Every one remembers the 
time when a statue, costing, if memory may be trusted, #50,000, was 
erected on our Lake Front. It was settled by a committee of hard- 
headed clever business men. Had they been purchasing land they 
would have been glad of the advice of real estate men; had the)' been 
stocking a department store, they would have recognized that a silk 
expert should decide on purchases of silk, a china expert on china, a 
practical grocer on groceries, and so on. That is the A B C of busi- 
ness. They did not, however, apply these common-sense principles 
to their investment in art. They spent their #50,000 upon a statue 
which, almost from the time it was erected, became the laughing 
stock of the public, and which was fairly hooted off its pedestal. As 
an object lesson it was the most valuable piece of statuary Chicago 
has ever possessed. It taught, for one thing, that #50,000 worth of 
bronze and granite is not always worth having, although any one who 
reads newspapers will notice that this is the point made prominent in 
any account of the unveiling of a new monument. How much it 
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cost, who presented it to the town, what alderman or "prominent 
citizen" made the speech, what other persons of local importance were 
present, sometimes the toilets worn by their wives, and always, always, 
the cost of the thing is told. Rarely the sculptor's name. Yet if it 
is to be worth more than junk to future generations, that is of vital 
importance. The bronze or the granite endures after every one of 
"those present" at its erection are earth in their earthy beds. And 
whether they have deserved well or ill of their town depends in this 
particular instance on how they have selected their artist. The man 
who supplied the money may have given a blot that future citizens 
will be feverishly anxious to be rid of, or he may have given a some- 
thing to delight and inspire future generations. 

In buying for his own private gallery every man has a right to 
consult his own taste and waste his money if he pleases. In buying 
for the public, particularly when the public's money pays for it, he 
cannot be too careful. There should be no rash reliance on his own 
judgment. He should seek the opinions of those who have made a 
life-long study of the subject. They may not be infallible, but they 
are less likely to make mistakes than others, and even if their selec- 
tion fails to please at once, it is pretty sure to do so in the long run. 
For knowledge is constantly reaching higher levels. Where only the 
leaders stand to-day, the mass of the people will stand to-morrow. 
Some sort of a municipal art society we require. Some sort of leader- 
ship in the right way of beautifying our city. Some sort of guar- 
antee that funds for that purpose shall not be worse than wasted. 
Municipal art is the highest kind of art. It exists not for the gratifi- 
cation of the few, but for the enjoyment and elevation of the many. 
It expresses our belief in the dignity of our government, in the worth of 
our citizenship; it exalts our heroes of the past, holds up ideals for 
the future and makes life better worth living in the present. 

Isabel McDougall. 



